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ABSTRACT 

The need for child care will con^:inue to increase in 
the decade ahead because of: (1) a growing number of children aged 
five and younger^ (2) the accelerating trend in employment of 
mothersr (3) increased emphasis on providing child care services for 
welfare mothers who desire to workr and (4) widespread awareness that 
a child's early years are of crucial j.mportance to his or her future. 
This booklet has been updated to highlight the need for day care 
services and to describe the major efforts being made to provide 
these services. Included are efforts by all levels of government^ 
unions and employee organizations, educational institutions, business 
and industries, hospitals, and other public and private programs. An 
earlier edition of this booklet is available as ED 050 (SB) 
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FOREWORD 



For many years the Women's Bureau has been advocating that 
more child care facilities be made available for all who need 
them. We continue to work toward closing the gap between need 
and availability. In this connection, we have used various 
promotional means — sponsored day care conferences 3, published day 
care materials, addressed industry-sponsored meetings — to make 
the problem more visible. 

While a major reason many children need day care services is 
employment of their mothers, other imperative, reasons include 
illness or death of the mother, mental or physical handicaps, 
(^motional disturbances, poor family relationships, and inadequate 
living conditions which do not provide a place for play or adult 
supervision after school. 

The need for child care will continue to increase in the 
decade ahead because of vt 

a growing number of children aged 5 and youngerj 
the accelerating trend in employment of mothers j 
increased emphasis on providing child care services 

for welfare mothers who desire to work; 
widespread awareness that a child's early years are 

of crucial impoi'tance to his or her future. 

We have updated "Day Care Facts" to highlight the nee^l^ as 
well as review some existing programs, public and private. It is 
hoped that this pamphlet will encourage many more individuias and 
groups to join in our efforts to meet the great need for day care 
for children of working mothers and all others who can benefit 
from such programs. 

The pamphlet was prepared by Annie L. Hart and Beatrice 
Rosenberg with the assistance of Pearl G. 3pindler, Chief, 
Division of Legislation and Standards. 




iil^BETH DUNCAN KOONTZ 
Director, Women *s Bureau 
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DAY CARE N2ED 



Working Mothers and Their Children 

The emplojTment of mothers, like the employment of all women, 
has been rising for several decades # This expansion is expected 
to continue, a^id as a result, the need for child care services 
will increase • 

From 19iiO to March 1972 the number of women in the labor force 
more than doubled—from I3.8 million to 32*9 million. However, the 
number of working mothers increased more than eightfold — from 1.5 
million to 12.7 million. In March 1972, 12.7 million mothers with 
children under 18 years of age were working or seeking work. Of 
these mothers, h*h million, or about 1 out of 3, had children under 
age 6, More than h out of 10 mothers who had children under 18 
years were in the labor force as compared with 3 out of 10 in I96O 
and less than 1 out of 10 in 19kO* Projections for 1985 indicate 
that 6.6 million mothers aged 20 to hh with children under age 5 
will be in the labor force. This will represent a 32-percent 
increase between 1975 and 1985* 

The number of children with mothers in the labor force 
increased sharply during the last decade. Nearly 26 million 
children under 18 years old had mothers who were working or 
looking for work in March 1972 • More than 5.5 million of these 
childrea were under 6 years old. In I960, l5.7 million children 
under I8 had working mothers, and about h million of these children 
were under age 6. 

Child Care Arrangements Made by Working Mothers 

To determine the extent of the need for child care, in 1965 
the Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor and the Children's. 
Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
cosponsored a national survey of child care arrangements made by 
mothers who worked 27 weeks or more, either part time or full 
time, in I96U and who had at least one child under Ih years of age 
living at home.l/ These 6.3 million mothers had a total of 12.3 
million children under lU years; of the children, 3.8 million were 
under 6 years. 



1/ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, Children's Bureau, and U.S. Department 
of Labor, Wage and Labor Standards Administration, Women's Bureau. 
Child Care Arrangements of Working Hotliers in the United States. 
Seth Low and Pearl G. Spindler. Children's Bureau Pub. No* 

erIc 



Almost half of the preschool children were cared for in their 
homes 5 not quite a third, in someone else's home; a little more 
than 5 percent, in group care centers; and the remainder, under 
other arrangements. Some were cared for by their mother while she 
worked; others — "latchkey children" — cared for themselves. 

The proport^ion of children who looked after themselves wa3 
considerably larger among those of school age than among pre- 
schoolers, while the larger proportion of those cared for in group 
care centers was made up of preschool youngsters. Almost all of 
the children whose mothers worked only during school hours were of 
school age» 

A project sponsored by the Child Welfare League of America was 
designed to learn about the general public's attitude toward day care 
and about the status of organized day care facilities* The report of 
the project also discusses types of arra^ements madu for the care of 
children under 12 years of ag? while their mothers worked .2/ 

Twenty-three percent of the arrangements were for in-home care 
by the father; 12 percent, for in-home care by siblings; and 17 
percent, for in-home care by other relatives, mostly grandraothers • 
The other 21 percent of arrangements for in-home care included 7 
percent where the children looked after themselves. Out-of-home 
arrangements included care hy relatives (12 percent) and by 
neighbors, friends, or babysitters (11 percent). Only 3 percent 
of arrangements were for care at a center or group facility. 

Capacity of Facilities (Spaces) 

According to the latest estimates, care in licensed centers 
and family homes is available for only about 905^000 children #3/ 
It is estimated that several million children need this service. 



2/ Child Welfare League of America* Child Care and Working 
Mothers: A Study of Arrangements Made for Daytime C^ltq of 
Children. Florence A. Ruderman. Wew York, I968* 

3/ March 1971 preliminary data from the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR DAY CAR£ 



Legislation Authorizing Federal Funds for Say Care hf 

A major advance in Federal child welfare legislation was 
made by the 1962 Social Security Act amendments, which authorised 
Federal grants-in-aid to State public welfare agencies for day care 
services. This stimulated the States to improve standards for day 
care facilities and to develop broader day care plans. 

The 1967 amendments to th^-i Social Security Act authorized the 
Work Incentive Program, a comprehensive program of manpower and social 
services. The law provides that persons on welfare rolls be trained 
for permanent jobs at decent pay and that child care services must 
be furnished trainees. Regulations issued by the Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service of HEW require such services to be maintained until 
trainees are reasonably able to make other satisfactory child care 
arrangements . 

Another provision of the 1967 amendments authorized grants 
for special projects to train personnel for work in the field of 
child welfare, including day care. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of I96U authorized grants for 
the development, conduct, and administration of aay care projects 
within community action programs. The largest single program 
developed under the act is Head Start, which provides day care 
for disadvantaged children. In addition, funds may be used for 
day care of children of migratory and seasonal farmworkers, for 
work training and employment programs relating to day care in 
highly concentrated low-income urban areas, and for work training 
programs which include day care as a supportive service. Grants 
may be used to train young men and women as day care workers or 
aides. Kconomic opportunity loans to establish a daj^' care center 
are available to eligible persons or to small business concerns 
in areas where there are many unemployed or low-income persons* 

Under the Elementary and Secondary jiducation Act of 1965, 
funds may be made available for day care programs for educationally 
deprived children in areas that have high concentrations of 



hj Further details are in Federal Funds for Day Care Projects, 
Pairphlet lU, published by the Women's Bureau, iinployment Standards 
Adiainistration, U.S. Department of Labor, 1972. 
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children from low-income families, including children of migrant 
f aniiworkers. Funds may be used for research^ surveys, and 
demonstrations relating to day care centers. 

The Vocational ii>lucation Act of 1963 authorized funds to 
provide training in occupations iuvolving knowledge and skills in 
home economics subjects. This may include training of aides and 
assistants to directors of day care centers. 

The Education Professions Developmant Act authorized funds 
for training and retraining personnel who serve youngsters in 
preschool programs, day care centers, kindergartens, and in the 
early years of elementary school. Funds have b*^^en made available 
to train staff for selected Follow Through 5/ programs and for 
day care centers in pilot I4-G communities .6/ 

Some programs under the Manpower Development and Training Act 
authorize either training in day care occupations or provision of 
day care as a supportive service for training or both of these. 

Several other acts authorize Federal aid for various programs 
relating to day care. Such programs include nursing services and 
other health services for migrant children in day care centers; 
research and training pix)grams for persons whose roles or functions 
may be related to mental health j continning eu^^cation in mental 
health for child cave workers; and grants for staffing community 

mental health center facilities (a child care center may be part of 
mental health center). Business loans, economic opportunity loans, 
and lease guarantee insurance programs are available to operators 
of day care centers. Further, there are lunch, breakfast, and milk 
and special food service programs designed to sai'eguard the health 
and well-being of childi^en, including those in day care centers. 

In addition, there are a few laws which relate to funds for 
day care facility construction. One, administered by the National 
Institute of Mental Health of HEW, authorizes grants for construc- 
tion, initial equipment, renovation, or acquisition of community 
mental health center facilities (as noted above, a child care 



^ Follow Through is designed to extend and supplement the 
gains made by deprived children who have participated in Head Start 
or similar preschool training, by continuing their participation in 
a program of comprehensive instructional, health, nutritional, 
psychological, social work, and parent involvement services. It 
may serve children in kindergarten and the early elementary grades. 



6/ See page 7 for U-^O Program summary. 



center may be part of a mental health center) • Other laws relating 
to construction are administered by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development ♦ Among the programs authorized by such laws are: 
the Neighborhood Facilities Grant Program, under which financial 
and technical assistance may be provided for the development of 
centers to house health, recreation^ social, and other community 
services and activities for low* and moderates-income persons (day 
care centers may be included, providing that Uiey are housed in 
multipurpose facilities); the Indoor Gomnunity Facilities Program, 
under ^ich loans may be provided to local housing authorities for 
construction or acquisition of low*- rent housing. Including 
community facilities where space may be designated for a day care 
center; and the Model Cities Program, under which day care projects 
may be part of a program financed from supplemental funds. 

Le gislation Regarding Private Fiznds 

A 1969 amendment to the Labor-Management itelations Act of 19ii7 
per^nits employer contributions to trust funds for the establishment 
of child care centers for preschool and school-age dependents of 
employees. 

Legislation Regarding Income Tax Deductions 

The Revenue Act of 1971 liberalized child care deductions, 
effective January 1, 1972. 

Deductions for Individuals 

Expenses for child care may be deducted up to $200 a month 
for one child, $300 for two children, and Jt>UOO for three or more 
children. If the adjusted gross income of the couple or 
Individual exceeds $183000, the deduction is reduced 50 cents for 
each $1 of added income. In effect, those with adjusted gross 
incomes of $27,600 and over would not benefit. Married couples 
may claim the deduction only if both are gainfully employed on a 
full-time basis (unless a parent is physically or mentally 
incapable of self -care) and If they file a joint return. No 
deduction may be made for payments to family members and relatives 
or other dependents living in the home of the taxpayer. Qualifying 
taxpayers may take the deduction only if they itemize expenses. 
The deduction is a "personal'^ expense. 

Deductions for Businesses 

A business may deduct, proportionately over a 5-year period, 
the expense of acquiring, constructing, reconstructing, or 
rehabilitating property for use as a child care facility primarily 



for employees' children. Such amortization must be for tangible 
property which is of a character that would otherwise be subject 
to depreciation. The provision applies to buildings and equipment, 
or portions of them, actually used for child care services; that 
is, facilities in which children receive such personal care, 
protection, and supervision in the absence of their parents as mriy 
be required to meet their needs. 

The provision applies to a room or rooms and play equipment 
or materials paitricularly suited to the needs of children being 
cared for during the day. It does not apply to general purpose 
rooms used for other purposes; for example, as an eirployee 
recreation center during the evening* Nor does it apply to a room 
or part of a room which is simply screened off for use by children 
during the day. Features such as kitchen facilities connected to 
the child care area or children's special toilet facilities could 
be included within the provision of the law» 

The deduction is permitted for expenditures made between 
January 1, 1972, and January 1, 1977* Congress plans to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the provision during this 5-year period* 

Federal Panel on Early Childhood 

The Federal Panel on Early Childhood was established in 1968 
by the Secretary of HEW, at the request of the White House, as a 
first step to improve and expand all early childhood programs 
financed by Federal funds. The Panel includes representatives 
from HEW and other Federal agencies that are concerned with 
services to families and childreja — the Departments of Labor, 
Agricalt>ure, Commerce, Interior, Defense, and Housing and Urban 
Development, and the Office of Economic Opportunity — as well as 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

The primary function of the Panel is to develop plans for th« 
most effective use of operating, research, training, and technical 
assistance funds, available to each of the Departments and agencies, 
in ways which will strengthen every program* 

One of the Panel's first priorities was the development of 
Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements .7/ These standaixis, 
wiiich apply to all major federally assisted day care programs, 
establish minimum requirements for facilities; educational, social, 
health, and nutritional services; staff training; parent involve- 
ment; administration; coordination; and evaluation. 
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In addition, the Panel drew up a plan to coordinate al1 
programs that provide services to children and their families at 
all levels of operation. This Community Coordinated Child Care 
ih-C) Program is administered by the Office of Child Develonir :nt 
of HEW. It is an effort through which local public and private 
agencies interested in day care and preschool prograins develop 
procedures for cooperating with one another on program services, 
staff development, and administrative activities • It involves 
combining available resources and establishing a suitable 
coordinating group, such as a council, agency, or conmittee. 

The coordinating mechanism at the Federal level is the Panel *s 
1|-C Standing Committee. The regional counterpart is the Federal 
Regional U-C Committee (FRC). There are U-C councils at the State 
and local levels. 

PRC's are in operation in the 10 IIEW regions. In early 1972 
there were 3h State li-C councils and 271 local councils • 



DAY CAKE PROGRATIS DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH EMPLOYMENT 

Cente rs Op:-erated by Biployers 
Federal Agencies 

A few Federal agencies have established day care centers for 
their employees' childrenj other agencies arc either investigating 
the feasibility of establishing a center or are in varying stages 
of planning. (See page 12 for centers operated by organizations 
of Federal employees.) 

In October 1968 the Department of Labor opened a day care 
center for 30 preschool children of its employees in the Washington, 
D.C*, area. Within a few months, enrollment reached capacity. 
Half of the children were selected from new employees who could not 
accept employment unless low-cost child care were available, and 
half were selected from other Department employees at various grade 
levels • 

The project, operated by the nonprofit National Capital Area 
Day Care Association, is funded in part by the Department under 
authority of title I of the Manpower Development and Training Act 
for experimental, developmental, demonstration, and pilot projects. 
In the first year of operation, employees paid a sliding fee for 
the service, ranging from $1 a week for families with annual 
incomes of less than $14,000 to $25 a week for those with incomes 



of more than $1$,000. The second contract, which ran from 
October 196? to December 1970, authorized enrollment for up to 60 
children and lowered the age at which children were accepted from 
2-| to l-g- years. Fees ranged from $1 a week for families with annual 
incomes of less than $U,000 to $30 a week for those with incomes of 
more than $17,000. 

The third contract, for the 1971 calendar year, required the 
operator to continue to offer a quality education program. Enroll- 
ment was still authorized for 60 children, with a minimum age of 1^ 
years. Some services were provided only as needed, and staff was 
increased. Fees ranged from $1 a week for families with annual 
incomes of less than $14^000 to $25 a week for those with incomes 
of more than $17,000. The contract ending December 1972 called for 
the same services and fees as the preceding contract. Data on 
the 1973 contract were not available when this pamphlet was prepared. 

The Social and Rehabilitation Service of HEW opened a child 
care v^jnter for its employees' children in February 1971* The 
center is funded through an experimental and demonstration grant. 
Its purpose is to demonstrate ways in which public welfare can 
expand child care services for children of low-income groups. The 
project will demonstrate adequate care at minimuun cost. The center 
has a capacity of 60 children 2 to 5 years old. Parents pay on a 
sliding scale from $1 to $30 a week per child. It is operated by 
the Thiokol Chemical Corporation under a research contract. 

The Office of Education of HEW opened its ^'National Demonstra- 
tion Center in iiiarly Childhood Education,** a model child care 
center, in June 1971» Capacity of the center is i|0 children aged 
1^ to 3 years. It is financed by the Office of Education with 
grant assistance from the Ford Foundation. Parents pay on a sliding 
basis. The onsite model enables the Office of Education to demon- 
strate various innovative methods. These include new curricular 
materials, new strategies in training staff, and new concepts in 
teaching. In addition, the model strengthens the Office's position 
to encourage State and local governments and private employers to 
operate similar centers. The children's parents and Office of 
Education specialists in the Early Childhood Section are required 
to spend at least 1 day a month as adult aides in the facility. 
The parents who work with the children are not charged leave. It 
is operated by the Institute for Advancement of Urban Education. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) opened its center in 
Karch 1972. The center is funded through the agency's research and 
demonstration authority, and is operated by Edufax, Inc., under 
contract. Its purpose is to demonstrate the feasibility of 
employer-provided- day care. The center has a capacity of 60 
children 2 to 6 years old. Besides the children of OEO employees, 
enrollment includes children of employees of other Federal agencies. 
Parents pay on a sliding scale from $17 to $130 a month per child. 



Business and Induf 



Several day care ceu orated by industries for their 

employees' children are discussed in a Women's Bureau bulletin.8/'' 
Of the 11 companies listed in that publication, eight are still 
operating their centers; Avco Economic Systems, 9/ Dorchester, 
Mass. J Control Data Corp., MirineapoliSj> Mran.j Curlee Clothing Co., 
Mayfield, Ky.5 Mr. Apparel, Inc., High Point, N.C.j Skyland Textile 
Co., Morganton, N.C.; Tyson Foods, Inc*, Springdale., Ark^; and 
Vanderbilt Shirt Factory, Asheville, N.C. In addition, centers 
were opened in 1971 by the Chesapeake and Potomac (Cc^) Telephone 
Co., Washington, D.C.; Jefferson Mills, Williainston, N.C; Ohio 
Bell Co. and Western JLlectric Corp., Columbus, Ohio (one center 
established for children of employees of both companies); and 
Stride-Rite Co., Boston, Mass. This year the Joshua Tree 
Manufacturing Co. of Gardena, Calif., and the Security National 
Bank of Walnut Creek, Calif ., opened centers. 

All the companies except Curlee charge fees. Seven — Avco, 
Jefferson Mills, Mr. Apparel, Security National Bank, Skyland, 
Stride-Rite, and Vanderbilt — enroll some children of nonemployees. 

Eight of the centers have capacities of 5^ or less. Capacities 
of the other centers are: Jefferson Mills, 6O; Avco, 6^; G&P and 
Control Data, 100 eachj and Skyland, II8. 

Hospitals 

A mail survey conducted in April 1968 by the Women's Bureau 
showed that 98 hospitals were operating child care centers for their 
health persoanel»10/ Fifty of the hospitals were in the South; 27, 
in the North Central States; 11, in the Northeast; and nine, in the 
West. (The remaining one did not identify its location.) Of those 
responding to a question on number of years in operation, 56 hospi- 
tals had established their centers within the past 6 years, and I6 
within the last year. Nine had operated their centers for 1$ years 
or longer. 



8/ U.S. Department of Labor, Workplace Standards Administration, 
Women's Bureau* Day Care Services; Industry's Involvement. Bull. 
296 1971 • 

9/ Center now called Cristus Attucks Children's Center. 

10 / U»S. Department of Labor, Wage and Labor Standards Adminis- 
tration, Women' 5 Bureau, Child Care Services Provided by Hospitals. 
Bull. 29^. 1970. 
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About 2fSS0 parents used these services for almost 3^200 of 
their children. More than 60 percent of the parents were nurses. 
Other health personnel using the services i.ncluded doctors, 
dentists, anesthetists, nurses' aides, orderlies, and laboratory 
technicians. Sixty-seven percent of the centers were in operation 
6 or 7 days a week. More than 90 percent of the child care programs 
were subsidized by the hospitals, although the centers charged fees. 

It is possible, that some hospitals may have closed their day 
care centers since the survey. On the other hand, the Bureau has 
learned that about 20 others have opened centers for the children 
of their health personnel. 

Educational Institutions 

From a 1971 sample survey of 310 senior coeducational colleges 
and universities, it was found that there were 100 institutions 
operating 90 day care programs. The study has not been completed .11/ 

An example of what colleges are doing is the center opened in 
January I969 by the Federal City College in Washington, D.C,, for 
children of faculty, students, and community residents. The 
Division of Eciucation pays for salaries, "hard" equipment, and 
transportation, while tuition — about $8 to $12.^0 a week — covers 
rent, food, and some supplies for the "Early Childhood Learning 
Center." (Federal City also offers babysitting services for 3- to 
6-year-olds in its library *s Media Center, where the child.^en can 
take advantage of the college's audiovisual resources while their 
parents study.) 

Other 

The National Education Association in I'fashington, D.C., 
provides day care services for its employees* children under a 
contract with the National Capital Area Day Care Association. The 
e:jq)erimental child care center was opened March 1971 for toddlers 
between the ages of 18 and 36 months. The children are younger 
than are normally found in child care centers. Twelve children 
are enrolled. Emphasis is placed upon each child's development- 
intellectual, social, emotional, and physical. The center is 



11/ Further information may be obtained from Associate 
Professor Bernard Greenblatt, School of Social Policy and Community 
Services, State University of New York, Buffalo, New York lli2lU. 
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intended to serve as a model for other organizations, as a teaching- 
learning laboratory for nearby colleges, and as a center for 
educational research 



Vouchers for Child Carr 



In January 1971, Pol C orp, of Gainbridge, Mass., contracted 

with several licensed uay uare centers for slots for their employees' 
children. In November 1972, there were 27 children enrolled. 
Parents pay on a sliding scale — $5 to $1^5 a week — based on total 
family income, and the company subsidizes the rest. 

A similar plan was instituted in February 1972 by the Ford 
Foundation in New York. Under its plan of providing child care 
allowances for its employees* children, parents make their own 
child care arrangements. The allowance ranges from $5 a week to 
$15 a week, depending upon the family's gross annual income and 
the age group of the child. No allowance is made if the family's 
gross income exceeds $20,000. 

To encourage parents to enroll their children in licensed day 
care centers with educational programs, the Foundation offers an 
additional $^ allowance over the originally established amounts. 

Assisting Employees To Find Day Care 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in Chicago has three personal 
representatives who assist employees in finding the kind of day 
care arrangements they require. The company encourages and assists 
local citizens to apply for the State foster day care license, 
maintains information on day care facilities in the city, and 
consults with the suppliers of the service* 

Centers Operated by Unions and Employee Or ganiza tions 

Unions 



ERIC 



The Baltimore Regional Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America opened its first child health care center^in 
September 1960 in Verona, Va. In the latter part of 196?, it 
opened a second center in Baltimore, Md. The Chambersburg and 
Hanover, Pa., centers opened in September and October of 1970, 
respectively, and the McConnellsburg, Pa., center opened in July 
1971* These centers are financed primarily by employer contribu- 
tions to the health and welfare funds administered by both the 
union and the men's clothing industrj'* Mothers, who are the prime 
users, pay a small fee. In addition to health services, the 
centers offer social, nutritional, and educational services. 



'^After this publication waa prepared, it was announced that the 
center is being phased out due to lack of funds. 
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The firoo union-operated child care center in Chicago was 
opened in March 1970 by the Chicago Regional Joint Board, of the 
Amalgainated Clothing tforkers of America ^ It is a pilot project 
offering free services to parents. The center is located near the 
union office building. It is financed by the Amalgamated Social 
Benefits Ansncia" fund, which is employer contributed and union 
admin: :es similar to those offered at the Baltimore 

Regional x^oLnt Board centers are provided. The board plans several 
more centers in the Chicago area. 

The United Federation of Teachers in New York City, as a 
result of its negotiations' with the New York City Board of 
Education, has set up 20 centers within its early childhood pre- 
school center program. The program calls for 50 centers designed 
to provide care and education to children of teachers returning to 
teach in poverty area schools and to children of residents in the 
community. At least $0 percent of the children must be from 
families whose income falls below the poverty line as defined for 
eligibility for free lunches. 

Federal Employee Organizations 

In May 1968 a child care center with a capacity of 19 children 
was opened at the Plant Industry Station, De partment of Agriculture 
Research Center , Beltsville, Md. It is operated under the sponsor- 
ship of two employee organizations — Plant Industry Station Employees' 
Association and Agricultural Research bmployees' Association. 
Parents pay the operating costs through fixed weekly and daily fees. 

A nonprofit group organized by employees of the San Francisco 
Payment Center of the Social Security Administration (SSA) of 
opened a day care center in March 1971 • The center, which is 
located in Oakland, has a capacity of 30 children and accommodates 
both the children of SSA employees and children from the community. 
The fee for employees* children is $75 a months for community 
children, $90. 

The success of this program (evidenced by a long waiting list) 
led to the opening of a second center in Richmond, Calif., on 
January 31^ 1972. Capacity is 35* The fees are basically the same 
as at the Oakland center. 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES DIRECTiiD TOlVAHD MEETING DAY CARE NEEDS 



Business' Response to Community Needs 

Through the 1 adership effort of Whirlpool Corp, , a group of 
about 25 industries in the Benton Harbor-St. Joseph, Mich., area 
organized a committee to establish a day care center. Whirlpool 
contributed the expertise of its several departments, including 
research, law, insurance, and public relations, to set up the 
center that opened in September 196?. Funds for land purchase, 
construction, equipment, and instructional materials were provided 
by private contributions. 

Pepsico, Inc ., as a direct service to a community, awarded a 
grant of $25,000 to the Day Care Council of Westchester County, 
N.Y., to help expand existing day care operations. 

Special Commitments by Financial Institutions 

Citibank of New York issues conventional interim, short-term 
loans for construction of child care facilities in the city. Upon 
completion the facilities are leased to the city, which hires the 
staff and makes the services available to the neighborhood. In 
addition, the bank is going outside traditional banking practices 
by lending money to community groups for renovating neighborhood 
sites to help meet day care needs • 

Bankers Trust Co. of New York assists in the expansion of 
child care services by providing funds both to private developers 
and to nonprofit operating groups for the construction of day care 
facilities. Special loans to nonprofit groups, including some that 
had been refused by other banks, enabled fledgling centers to make 
renovations or purchase equipment necessary to qualify for city 
funding. The bank helps its employees find licensed centers to 
suit specific needs and e'ngages in programs designed to increase 
public and employee awareness of child care. 

Chase Manhattan Bank of New York funds programs for construct- 
ing and renovating centers. The bank is concerned with cosnmunity 
nonprofit groups. 

The Hyde Park Bank and Trust Co. in Chicago finances both 
profit and nonprofit organizations that operate centers serving 
low- and middle-income neighborhoods. 
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The Urban Activities Conunittee of the New York Life Insurance 
Co. has adopted child care assistance as a major area of concentra- 
tion. Mortgage loans have been committed to finance the construc- 
tion of seven new child care centers (four in New York City, two in 
Chicago, and one in Pontiac, Mich.)* Also, through a grant to a 
nonprofit organization, a revolving loan fund has disbursed seed 
money to assist four additional centers in New York Ciiy. 

Promotional Efforts by Women's Organizations 

Several women's organizations have been involved in day care 
projects for many years and recently have made great strides in 
their nationwide efforts to establish more day care centers. 
Among these groups is the National Council of Negro Women ^ whicn 
has worked with the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) to create and develop "Turnkey IIV^ and "Turnkey IV," an 
innovative housing program of home ownership opportunities for low-' 
income families. The Council encourages HUD to build within any 
development area a community facility which can also house a day 
care center. 

Also, the National Council of Jewish Women has made a commit- 
ment to place special emphasis on day care both nationally and 
locally. About 130 local chapters are involved in day care 
programs ranging from running day care centers themselves to 
cooperating with other groups* These centers are in housing 
projects, churches, hospitals, universities, schools, and ether 
places; and most are cosponsored with community groups. Council 
volunteers have mobilized community support for day care planning 
and action. They have assumed responsibility for demonstrating 
need, convincing local authorities^ and locating funds, and are 
engaged in numerous innovative programs in the day care field. 
They have conducted a nationwide survey of day care centers and 
issued a report 12/ based on those findings. 

The Black Women's Community Development Foundation has 
established the Bla ck Child Development Institute > One of the 
objectives of the Institute is to develop a technical assistance 
model for helping black community organizations in their effortb 
to set up comprehensive child development programs. The staff 
assist community f^roups through workshops, handbooks, conferences, 
and films, lliey /also monitor governmental policies and programs, 
and distribute inforxfiation on child welfare. 




12/ Nations! Council of Jewish Women. Windows on Day Care: 

A Report Based on Findings of the National Council of Jewish 

Women. Mary Dublin Keyserling. New York, 1972. 
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For many years the Young Women's Christian Association (YWCA) 
provided child care services for part of the day to mothers partici- 
pating in its program activities. Then in response to many 
requests, a few local YWCA's loaned their facilities and, 
occasionally, sponsored a day care program, g's a demonstration 
project. More recently, local units have been cooperating 
government agencies in providing child care services. For example, 
a "Y" day care center in San Francisco matches the Federal funds 
it receives through the San Francisco Department of Social Services; 
the "Y" in Aurora, 111., ope:7ates a center under contract with the 
State . 

Other Promotional Efforts 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has issued "Industry's 
Share in Day Care" and "Day Care, What and^Why." The first of 
these promotional booklets outlines industry's" role in helping to 
accelerate the development of more day care programs. The second 
summarizes the features necessary for a good program and describes 
briefly the different kinds of programs. 

The Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association of 
San Francisco has devoted an issue of its "Small Business Reporter" 
to advising prospective operators of day nurseries on the necessary 
steps to follow in establishing such businesses. 
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